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SPENSER AND THE PURITAN PROPAGANDA 

The confusion that attends the use of the terms "Puritan" and 
"Puritanism" as applied to sixteenth-century England can best be 
appreciated through the analogous use of the words "socialist" and 
"socialism" today. The "standpatter" calls every effort at eco- 
nomic reform "sociahstic," and the arch-conservative lavishes the 
title "socialist" upon professors of political science, social workers, 
municipal reformers, labor leaders, and Utopians and anarchists of 
various stripes, with generous indiscrimination. 

"Puritan" and "Puritanism" are employed with a corresponding 
looseness, and consequently such diverse personalities as Archbishop 
Grindal, Bishop Cox, the Earl of Leicester, Sir Philip Sidney, and 
Thomas Cartwright are all denominated Puritans, or credited with 
Puritan sympathies. Yet Grindal regarded Cartwright as a danger- 
ous fellow who was poisoning the minds of the young men of Cam- 
bridge;' Bishop Cox did not hesitate to class the Puritans with the 
Papists as very anti-Christ;^ and, to borrow a suggestion from 
Matthew Arnold, fancy the distress of Sidney or of Leicester if he had 
found himself confined for a three months to the "Mayflower," with 
only the Pilgrim Fathers for a solace! Like "socialism" today, 
"Puritanism" in the sixteenth century was a relative matter. 

With the terms thus loosely used, it should be a matter of both 
critical and historical interest to determine the character and extent 
of the Puritanism of the great Elizabethan poet who is regarded as the 
sixteenth-century exponent of Puritanism in English letters and as 
the precursor of Milton. 

Behind the varied, complex, and oftentimes incongruous mani- 
festations of any notable movement in human affairs, behind its 
motley array of adherents, is the animating principle, the heart, of the 
movement, seldom fully understood at the time even by those who are 
its exponents. What was the essence, the determining impulse, of 
that movement in English religious life which we call Puritanism ? 

' Strype, Life of Archbishop Grindal, p. 240. 
2 Zurich Letters, I, 309, Parker Society. 
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2 F. M. Padelford 

The question has been variously answered by Roman Catholic, by 
High Churchman, by Low Churchman, by Dissenter, and it is hard 
even today for men to discuss it without prejudice or passion. 

Puritanism was essentially a passionate belief in, and desire for, a 
direct and immediate communion between the soul and God, together 
with the conviction that man is by nature impure and unholy, and 
that the senses are, and must continue to be, at enmity with God's 
purposes. While the Catholic used the visible to approach the 
invisible, beUeving that only after a long series of approaches by such 
indirection, with the gradual sublimation of the senses, would man be 
prepared for direct perception of, and interblending with, the divine 
life; while the Catholic recognized that the "natural man" possessed 
some favor in God's sight because the good was therein mingled with 
evil, recognized that the natural conscience needed to be quickened 
and the natural will disciplined by the workings of God's spirit of 
grace; while the Catholic gratefully accepted the life of the senses as 
a part of God's gift to man, and tried to employ them to God's honor 
for the fuller realization of his own life and the more complete objecti- 
fication of his partial perception of the divine; the Puritan believed 
that the elect had in a sense already arrived and might walk here and 
now with God; believed that unconverted man was odious in God's 
sight and that the soul that was not saved was lost; believed that the 
flesh was not given to help the soul, but was present as a dreadful 
menace until God should rescue his chosen ones therefrom. 

These were the convictions that prompted and dictated the 
protestations of the Puritan. He protested against ceremonialism 
because he felt that it hindered rather than helped direct communion 
with God. Away with the altar that smacked of Roman idolatry! 
Away with cape and surplice and amice that ministered to the vanity 
of priests, increased reverence for sinful man, and obstructed the 
vision of God! Away with organs and canticles that soothed the 
sinful ear! Away with candles and deckings that pleased the sinful 
eye ! Away with incense and flowers that captivated with sweet odor ! 
Away with fair houses of worship, since the soul of a righteous man 
is the living temple of God ! 

Again, the Puritan protested against an ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
partly because he felt that it exalted man at the expense of God, 
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Spenser and the Puritan Propaganda 3 

partly because he thought that it had no warrant in Scripture. Still 
again, the Puritan protested against tradition and reliance upon the 
Church Fathers, because he believed that the Scriptures offer the only 
sure revelation of God, and because therein God spoke directly and 
clearly to every man. 

Behind all of these protestations was the congenial Calvinistic 
theology, which first attracted the Puritan type of mind and there- 
after directed its bent. 

It was but natural that the Puritan movement should influence 
men in varying degrees, and that one phase should appeal to one man, 
another to another. Thus Archbishop Parker, who is credited with 
having invented the derisive term of "Puritan,"* and who was con- 
stantly at war with those who objected to ecclesiastical vestments, 
nevertheless accepted the theological teachings of Calvin and 
responded enthusiastically to Calvin's proposal for a union of all 
Protestant bodies; Archbishop Grindal, who was with difficulty per- 
suaded to accept the bishopric of London because of his scruples 
against ecclesiastical vestments, either extra sacra or in sacris,^ was a 
staunch supporter of the episcopal hierarchy and of the union of 
Church and State; Bishop Jewel, who had like scruples against the 
habits, accepted the teachings of the Church Fathers of the first six 
centuries as absolute authority; and Bishop Cox, who excused him- 
self from ministering to the Queen in her chapel because of the 
lights there,' was zealous in upholding the discipline of the church, 
and urged the Archbishop of Canterbury to be circumspect and 
vigilant "that these godless schismaticks [the Puritans] overrun 
not the realm."^ The clergy aside, some men were attracted to 
Puritanism by its simple and austere regimen of life, some because it 
furnished a potent political tool, some because they could express 
thereby a sincere social protest, and still others — a great mob of 
violent and restless spirits, foul-mouthed revilers and anarchistic 
agitators, the Jacobinists of the sixteenth century — because they 
could express thereby their hatred of all law, order, and decency. 
This was the type of man who could characterize Archbishop Whitgift 

' " Puritanism," Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
' Strype, Life of Grindal, pp. 42-44. 
> strype, Annals of the Reformation, I, il, 260. 
' Strype, Life of Archbishop Parker, II, 193. 
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4 F. M. Padblford 

as "Beelzebub of Canterbury, the chief of the devils," an "ambitious 
wretch" sitting "upon his cogging stool which may truly be called 
the chair of pestilence."' Thus Puritanism attracted various men 
for various reasons, and in varying degrees. Indeed, there was no 
man holding an important position in the church who was free from 
Puritanism as we have interpreted its genius above, no man who, both 
in doctrine and in his conception of worship and of church organiza- 
tion, would have satisfied the High or moderate Churchman of today. 
The evangelical party was in the saddle. 

Such being the character of Puritanism and such its varied appeal, 
what was Spenser's attitude toward it, first with respect to its out- 
ward propaganda, secondly with respect to its inner and essential 
spirit ? The first of these questions will be considered in the present 
paper, leaving the more subtle and elusive question for later 
treatment. 

When Spenser went up to Cambridge in 1569, he entered the very 
storm center of the agitation against the vestments, and his seven 
years of residence there were coincident with the most heated period 
of the struggle. No Cambridge student could have remained indiffer- 
ent to the controversy. Indeed, at this very time did not the anti- 
vestiary party in Trinity College take advantage of the temporary 
absence of the master to preach against the habits and did not all but 
three of the members of the college appear at service without the 
surplice P 

From the very beginnings of the English Reformation, Cambridge 
had been the home of the evangelical party, and Pembroke Hall, 
which was Spenser's college, had been conspicuous from the third 
decade of the century as one of the colleges most devoted to religious 
and ecclesiastical reform.' A master of Pembroke, Matthew Button, 
had been one of the five heads of colleges, who, in 1565, memorialized 
the chancellor, Cecil, against the Queen's proclamation for enjoining 
the habits, since "there was a multitude of pious and learned men, 
who thought in their consciences all using of such garments was 
unlawful to them."* In vain did the Chancellor lament "this 

1 Works of Archbishop Whilgi/t, III, xviii, Parker Society. 

2 Life of Archbishop Whitgift, III, viii, Parker Society. 
» Strype, Parker, I, 12. 

• Ibid., I, 386. 
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Spenser and the Puritan Propaganda 5 

insolency of the youth"'; in vain did the Archbishop pronounce that 
"Execution, execution, execution of laws and orders, must be the 
first and the last part of good government"''; in vain did the erudite 
scholar who sighed for academic peace complain of the Fanatici 
Superpelliciani et Galeriani who "made such disturbances by their 
counsels, that the time that before was wont to be taken up in the 
study of the arts and sciences was now spent and trifled away in 
fruitless disputations de lana caprina."^ 

In 1571 appeared the famous Puritan document An Admonition to 
the Parliament, which in twenty-three chapters attacked the whole 
constitution of the Church of England, both its organization and its 
ceremonials, as unscriptural and untenable. Four editions appeared 
in rapid succession and were so warmly received that reply was 
unavoidable. Consequently in 1572, at the instigation of Archbishop 
Parker, Whitgift replied with an Answer to the Admonition, and the 
battle was on. Cartwright, smarting under his recent expulsion from 
Cambridge, for which he had Whitgift to thank, quickly produced a 
Reply to the Answer to the Admonition. Whitgift in turn brought out 
a Defense of his Answer in 1574; to which Cartwright rejoined with a 
Second Reply, the first part of which was published in 1575, the 
second part in 1577. In these documents the gentle art of calling 
names was refined to the last degree of nicety. Imagine now the 
merry din at Cambridge, with the vice-Chancellor on the one hand 
and the expelled Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity on the other 
leading the respective forces in this holy war! 

The principal contentions of the Admonition were that the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy should be replaced by a seignory and the 
ministers elected by the congregations, that the clergy be better 
educated, that more be made of preaching and less of the sacraments 
and that vestments and other adornments be given up. In the words 
of the Admonition: 

These and a great many other abuses are in the ministry remaining, 
which unless they be removed, and the truth brought in, not only God's 
justice shall be poured forth, but also God's church in this realm shall never 
be builded. For, if they which seem to be workmen are no workmen in deed, 
but in name, or else work not so diUgently and in such order as the work- 
master commandeth, it is not only unlikely that the building shall go forward, 

> Strype, Parker, I, 391. 2 Ibid., p. 389. s Ibid., p. 393. 
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6 F. M. Padelford 

but altogether impossible that ever it shall be perfitted. The way therefore 
to avoid these inconveniences, and to reform these deformities, is this: 
Your wisdoms have to remove advowsons, patronages, impropriations, and 
bishops' authority, claiming to themselves thereby right to ordain ministers, 
and to bring in that old and true election which was accustomed to be made 
by the congregation. You must displace those ignorant and unable ministers 
already placed, and in their rooms appoint such as both can and will, by 
God's assistance, feed the fiock. You must pluck down and utterly over- 
throw, without hope of restitution, the court of faculties Appoint to 

every congregation a learned and diUgent preacher. Remove homilies, 
articles, injunctions, a prescript order of service made out of the mass-book. 
Take away the lordship, the loitering, the pomp, the idleness, and livings of 
bishops, but yet employ them to such ends as they were in the old church 
appointed for. Let a lawful and a godly seignory look that they preach, not 
quarterly or monthly, but continually; "not for filthy lucre sake, but of a 
ready mind." So God shall be glorified, your consciences discharged, and 
the flock of Christ (purchased with his own blood) edified.' 

In defense of preaching Cartwright wrote: 

First, therefore, he asketh, and so that he doth most boldly and con- 
fidently afiirm it, whether "the word of God is not as effectual when it is read 
as when it is preached " ? or whether ' ' reading be not preaching " ? In which 
two questions, although the one of them confuteth the other, .... yet I 
will answer to both. I say, therefore, that the word of God is not so effectual 
read as preached. For St. Paul saith that "faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing of the word preached"; so that the ordinary and especial means to 
work faith is by preaching, not by reading.^ 

And again, of the relative efficacy of preaching and sacraments: 

And, whereas you say that it is manifest that our Saviour Christ was 
baptized without preaching, I would know of you what one word doth declare 
that, when on the contrary rather doth appear in St. Luke, which seemeth to 
note plainly that our Saviour Christ was baptized when the people were 
baptized. But the people, as I have shewed, were baptized immediately 
after they heard John preach; therefore it is like that our Saviour Christ was 
baptized after that he had heard John preach. And it is very probable that 
our Saviour Christ, which did honour the ministry of God by the hand of men 
so far as he would vouchsafe to be baptized of John, would not neglect or pass 
by his ministry of the word, being more precious than that of the sacrament; as it 
appeareth by John that our Saviour Christ was present at his sermons; 
forsomuch as St. John doth, as he was preaching to the people, point him out 
with the finger, and told them that he was in the midst of them which was 
greater than he.' 

1 Wkitgi/t, III, 8, Parker Society. 2 Ibid., p. 30. « Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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Spenser and the Puritan Propaganda 7 

To add to the intensity of feeling at Cambridge, in 1576, the year 
that Spenser proceeded M.A., Archbishop Grindal, a graduate of 
Pembroke College, sometime its master, its frequent benefactor,' and 
ever its idol,^ fell into royal disfavor because of his expostulations 
with the Queen, who had ordered him to abridge the number of 
preachers and to put down the "prophecyings," conferences of min- 
isters for the discussion of the Scriptures. As to preaching, the 
Archbishop argued that plentiful preaching was commanded by the 
Scriptures, that it was the means of salvation, that it bred loyalty to 
Her Majesty, "that whereas it was thought that the reading of the 
godly homilies might suffice, he acknowledged that the reading of the 
homilies had its commodity, but that it was nothing comparable to the 
office of preaching.'" As to the exercises he urged " that the ministers 
of the Church became more skillful and ready in the Scripture, that it 
withdrew them from idleness, and that some suspected in doctrine 
were brought to open confession of the truth."* "As for that incon- 
venience that was urged by some, that one and the same place in 
Scripture hath diverse senses put upon it according to the various 
understanding of these exercises, this appeared worse than it was 
indeed, so that all senses were agreeable to the analogy of faith : for 
the ancient Fathers and Doctors of the Church did the same, and 
commonly expounded one text of Scripture diversely, yet all to the 
good of the Church."^ Elizabeth did not argue: she simply said that 
"it was good for the Church to have few preachers, and that three or 
four might suffice for a county, and that the reading of the homilies 
to the people was enough."^ 

With this controversial setting in mind, it must be evident to stu- 
dents of Spenser that the episode in Mother Hubberds Tale, 11. 342- 
574, in which the Fox and the Ape fall in with the priest and are 
induced to try his trade, are a satire in which Spenser voices the 
Puritan protest. He satirizes the ignorance and frivolity of the clergy 
and the Queen's distrust of preaching and prophecies, in the priest 

who could TVT ,. • , . , 

JNe tell a written word, ne write a letter, 

Ne make one title worse, ne make one better: 

' Strype, Grindal, p. 462. 

' See the letter sent by the CoUege at Grlndal's advancement to the see of Canterbury, 
ibid., p. 461. 

' Ibid., p. 330. * Ibid., p. 331. * Ibid., p. 332. • Ibid., p. 329. 
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Of such deep learning little had he neede, 

Ne yet of Latine, ne of Greeke, that breede 

Doubts mongst Divines, and difference of texts, 

From whence arise diversitie of sects 

And hateful heresies of God abhor'd. 

But this good Sir did follow the plaine word, 

Ne medled with their controversies vaine; 

All his care was, his service well to saine, 

And to read Homelies upon holidayes; 

When that was done, he might attend his playes.' 

He satirizes the contention for the efficacy of the sacraments as 
opposed to preaching, and the sufficiency of the reading of the 
Scriptures, in the easy-going philosophy of the priest : 

To feede mens soules (quoth he) is not in man; 
For they must feed themselves, doo what we can. 
We are but charg'd to lay the meate before: 
Eate they that list, we need to doo no more. 
But God it is that feedes them with his grace. 
The bread of life powr'd down from heavenly place. 
Therefore said he, that with the budding rod 
Did rule the Jewes, All shalbe taught of God. 
That same hath Jesus Christ now to him raught. 
By whom the flock is rightly fed, and taught: 
He is the Shepheard, and the Priest is hee; 
We but his shepheard swaines ordain'd to bee. 

Nor do the vestments escape: 

Ne to weare garments base of woUen twist, 

But with the finest silkes us to aray. 

That before God we may appeare more gay, 

' The ignorance of some of the clerks who presented themselves for livings, as well as 
the summary treatment that they received from Archbishop Grindal, Spenser's ideal 
churchman, is illustrated by the following episode: "He [Grindal] shewed his faithfulness 
in his Inspection over his Church, by taking what care he could that none but men of 
some ability and learning might be admitted to the cure of souls. And for this purpose 
he provided that such as came for institution to any living should be first well examined ; 
and such as were found unlearned he rejected, notwithstanding their presentations. 
. . . . One William Ireland was presented to the Rectory of Harthil; who coming to the 
Archbishop was examined by the Archbishop's Chaplain. In his presentation were these 
words, vestri humiles el obedientes; which the Chaplain required him to construe, to 
understand his ability in Latin. But he expounded them. Your humbleness and obedience. 
The Chaplain asked him again. Who brought up the people of Israel out of Egypt ? he 
answered, King Saul. And being asked, who was first circumcised, he could not answer. 
Wherefore the Archbishop rejected him. " Strype, Grindal, p. 273. 
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Resembling Aarons glorie in his place:' 
For farre unfit it is, that person bace 
Should with vile cloaths approach God's magestie, 
Whom no uncleannes may approachen nie; 
Or that all men which anie master serve, 
Good garments for their service should deserve; 
But he that serves the Lord of hoasts most high, 
And that in highest place, to approach him nigh, 
And all the peoples prayers to present 
Before his throne, as on ambassage sent 
Both too and fro, should not deserve to weare 
A garment better than of wooll or heare. 

That Spenser is here directing his satire against the Anglican 
rather than the Roman clergy, or at least is putting the Anglican in 
the same category with the Roman in this regard — a practice con- 
sistently followed by the Puritan writers — is evident from the couplet 
that follows, marriage being sanctioned by the Anglican church : 

Beside, we may have lying by our sides 
Our lovely Lasses, or bright shining Brides. 

The corruption attendant upon the securing of benefices is exposed 
in the advice given to that end by the priest, and the evils of simony 
are made a subject of special scorn: 

Doo not thou therefore seeke a Uving there. 
But of more private persons seeke elswhere. 
Whereas thou maist compound a better penie, 
Ne let thy learning question'd be of anie. 
For some good Gentleman, that hath the right 
Unto his Church for to present a Wight, 
Will cope with thee in reasonable wise; 
That if the living yerely doo arise 
To fortie pound, that then his yongest sonne 
Shall twentie have, and twentie thou hast wonne : 
Thou hast it wonne, for it is of franke gift. 
And he will care for aU the rest to shift. 
Both that the Bishop may admit of thee. 
And that therein thou maist maintained bee.^ 

1 The propriety or impropriety of following the practice of Aaron's priesthood was the 
historical starting-point for the discussion of vestments; of. Whitgift, III, 38, Parker 
Society. 

2 The extent to which this evil practice was carried is shown by the following passage 
from a letter to Archbishop Parker imder date of 1567: "I sent my visitors Into Norwich, 
Dion's county and mine, to set order and to know the state of the county, whereof I 
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The practice of holding more than one hving, which the Puritans 
regarded as a very great evil, is brought to book in the conclusion of 
the episode: the Fox and the Ape, having brought down upon them- 
selves the wrath of their parishoners, 

made a composition 
With their next neighbor Priest, for light condition, 
To whom their living they resigned quight 
For a few pence and ran away by night. 

Spenser is thus found to voice the general Puritan complaint of 
the prevailing ignorance of the lower clergy, of the subordination and 
neglect of preaching, of vestments, of impropriations and advowsons, 
and of plural livings. Is he, then, an out-and-out follower of Cart- 
wright ? Is he, at the time of writing Mother Hubberds Tale, in spirit 
a dissenter ? From the foregoing it would seem as though he were, 
but there yet remains to be determined his attitude toward the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Did he, like Cartwright and his school, 
wish the EngUsh church organization to be assimilated to the pres- 
byterian standard ? If he did, in the light of the above he must be 
regarded as a dissenter; if he did not, he must be classed with the 
Low Churchmen of the type of Grindal, Jewel, and Pilkington, 
bishops who accepted the organization of the church, preferred that 
vestments should not be used — though they yielded this point for the 
sake of harmony — and steadily strove to correct those abuses in the 
church that sprang from ignorance or worldliness. 

The following verses from the Mother Hubberds Tale, taken by 
themselves, might be regarded as a thrust at the hierarchy, for the 
offices and titles mentioned are among those which the Admonition 
attacked as having no warrant in the New Testament: 

heard, of credible and of worshipful persons, that Gehazi and Judas had a wonderful haunt 
in the county, that Quid vultis mihi dare f had so much prevailed there among the Simon- 
ians, that now to sell and to buy benefices, to fleece parsonages and vicarages, that 
omnia erant venalia. And I was informed the best of the country, not under the degree of 
knights, were infected with this sore, so far that some one knight had four or five, some 
other seven or eight benefices clouted together, fleecing them all, defrauding the crown's 
subjects of their duty of prayers, somewhere setting boys and their serving-men to bear the 
names of such livings. Understanding this enormity, how the gospel was thus imiversally 
pinched, to the discouraging of all good laborers in God's harvest, I meant to inquire 
of it, etc. In such inquisition was presented at Norwich, that my lord had set a serving 
man not ordered, a mere lay-body, in the face of the whole city, to be a prebendary of the 
chiu'ch there, and that he had another at home at his house, another prebendary; and 
bearing themselves great under my lord's authority, despiseth mine, to be at the Church's 
visitation, etc." — Correspondence of Archbishop Parker, p. 311, Parker Society. 
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It seemes (said he) right well that ye be Clerks, 
Both by your wittie words, and by your werks. 
Is not that name enough to make a living 
To him that hath a whit of Nature's giving ? 
How manie honest men see ye arize 
Dayhe thereby, and grow to goodly prize; 
To Deanes, to Archdeacons, to Commissaries, 
To Lords, to Principalis, to Prebendaries ?' 

But it is not necessary to regard the passage as other than a criticism 
of the ease with which unworthy men could gain preferment in the 
church. 

For a conclusive answer to this question of Spenser's attitude 
toward church organization, the testimony of the Shepheardes Calen- 
der must be taken in conjunction with that of the Mother Hubberds 
Tale. It is necessary, however, to discuss first the dates of these two 
poems, as the time of writing may be found to throw not a little light 
on the significance of the views expressed therein. 

■ Of the office of the dean, Cartwrlght has the foUowtog to say in his Reply: "As for 
the office of a dean, as it is iised with us, it is therefore unlawful, for that he being minister 
hath no several charge or congregation appointed, wherein he may exercise his ministry; 
and for that he is ruler and as it were master of divers other ministers in the college, which 
likewise have no several charges or congregations; and for that (which is most intolerable) 
both he himself, oftentimes having a several church or benefice (as they call it), is imder 
the colour of his deanship absent from his church, and suflereth also those that are under- 
neath him to be likewise absent from their churches. And, whereas M. Doctor allegeth 
St. Augustine to prove his office to be ancient, indeed the name is there found, but besides 
the name not one property of the name which we have. For Augustine speaking of the 
worlss of those days, saith that the money which they gat with the labour of their hands 
they gave to their dean, which did provide them meat, and drink, and cloth, and all 
things necessary for them; so that their monks should not be drawn away from their 
studies and meditations through the care of worldly things: so that the dean which he 
speaketh of was servant and steward and cater to the monks, and therefore only called 
dean because he was steward and cater to works." — Whitgift, II, 178, Parker Society. 

This passage also reveals the dissenting attitude toward the commissary as an office 
of dignity. 

The office of archdeacon is discussed at length both in the Admonition and in the 
Reply, but the whole discussion may be summed up in the one declaration: " Neither did 
God give any archdeacon to his Church; therefore he cannot profit the Chiu"ch." 

The bestowing of the title of " Lord " upon officers of the chiu^h was regarded by the 
Puritans with Intense disfavor, for the practice was held to be unscrlptural, and unbecom- 
ing the htunility of ministers: " Touching their names and titles, he putteth a dillerence in 
these words, 'And they are called gracious lords, but it shall not be so with you.' And 
so the argument may be framed as before, that, forasmuch as they are severed in titles, 
and that to the civil minister doth agree the title of gracious lords, therefore to the 
ecclesiastical minister the same doth not agree. For, as it is fit that they whose offices 
carry an outward majesty and pomp should have names agreeable to their magnificence, 
so it is meet that those that God hath removed from that pomp and outward shew shoiild 
likewise be removed from such swelling and lofty titles, as do not agree with the simplicity 
of the ministry which they exercise." — Ibid., I, 149. 
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The Shepheardes Calendar was completed some time before April 
10, 1579, for that is the date of the epistle which precedes it, written 
by E. K. to Gabriel Harvey. On October 16, 1579, Spenser wrote to 
Harvey with reference to its dedication; on December 5 it was 
licensed; on May 9, 1580, Harvey referred to it as "a certain famous 
booke called the newe Shepheardes Calendar."' So much for 
known dates. 

Certain internal references may also be of help in determining the 
time of writing. In the April eclogue Hobbinol (Harvey) alludes to 
Spenser in the line, 

Colin thou kenst, the Southerne shepheardes boye [1. 21], 

and the gloss remarks: "Seemeth hereby that Colin perteyneth to 
some Southern noble man, and perhaps in Surrye or Kent." In the 
June eclogue Hobbinol advises Colin Clout (Spenser) to 

Forsake the soyle that so doth thee bewitch 
Leave me those hills where harbrough nis to see, 
Nor holy-bush, nor brere, nor winding witche: 
And to the dales resort, where shepheardes ritch, 
And fruitful flocks, bene every where to see [11. 18-22]. 

In the gloss — ^written later than the poem — E. K. defines the dales 
as: "The Southpartes, where he now abydeth, which though they be 
full of hylles and woods (for Kent is very hyllye and woodye ....). 
Yet in respecte of the Northpartes they be called dales." In the July 
eclogue is the well-known allusion to the sequestration of Grindal in 
the fable of the eagle and the shell-fish. In the September eclogue 
occurs the episode of Roffynn, Lowder, and the Wolf, and Spenser is 
called the servant of Roffynn in the line, 

Colin Clout, I wene, be his selfe boye [1. 176]. 

The discovery of a volume of The Traveller, by Jerome Tiesler, 
bearing on the title-page in Harvey's hand the words: "Ex dono 
Edmundij Spenserij, Episcopi Roffensis Secretarij, 1578"^ finally 
proves that Roffynn is John Young, Bishop of Rochester, the master 

I Grosart, 1. 90. 

« Described tn a paper read before the British Academy, November 29, 1907. by- 
Professor GoUancz. 
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of Pembroke College during Spenser's academic career, and also 
explains the line 

Colin Clout, I wene, be his selfe boye. 
This in turn probably explams the reference in the April eclogue, 
Colin thou kenst, the Southerne shepheardes boye, 

for, as I shall show later, Spenser was in the employ of Young before 
he was in the employ of Leicester, and as the April eclogue is hardly 
to be thought of as having been written later than the September 
eclogue. Young must be the southern shepherd referred to in each of 
these lines. The advice recorded in the June eclogue as given Spenser 
by Harvey probably refers to some conversation, thus incorporated in 
the poem, which took place at the time when Spenser was considering 
the offer to become secretary to Young. We do not know where 
Spenser was or what he was doing between the time of proceeding 
M.A. on June 26, 1576, and taking up the secretaryship, but the 
chances are that he was in or near Cambridge and in the frequent 
society of Harvey, for, as a recent writer has observed,^ the presump- 
tion created by the Harvey-Spenser correspondence is that the 
friends were not separated long before the initial letters thereof. 

To recapitulate, the September eclogue was written when Spenser 
was in the employ of Bishop Young; the April eclogue was almost 
certainly written at that time; and the June eclogue would seem to 
have been written then. 

Is there reason to think that any of the poem was composed before 
or after this episcopal secretaryship ? I think not. It may be that 
Spenser's change of service, or anticipation of such a change is 
recorded in the allusion to Leicester in the following advice given 
Cuddle in the October eclogue: 

Abandon, then, the base and viler clowne; 
Lyft up thy selfe out of the lowly dust. 
And sing of bloody Mars, of wars, of giusts, 
Turne thee to those that weld the awful crowne, 
And helmes unbruzed wexen dayly browne. 

There may thy Muse display her fluttryng wing, 
And stretch her selfe at large from East to West; 

1 J. J. Higginson, Spenser's Shepherd's Calender, p. 314. 
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Whither thou list in fayre Elisa rest, 
Or, if thee please in bigger notes to sing. 
Advance the worthy whome shee loveth best. 
That first the white beare to the stake did bring. 

Such advice, however, is common enough, and I cannot think that 
these stanzas have any chronological significance; Spenser is merely 
counseling one of his friends to seek the patronage of the Court, a 
program that he himself followed when opportunity afforded itself. 

That the July eclogue was written before Spenser entered the 
service of Leicester is probable from the fact that Grindal was persona 
non grata with the Earl, the Earl even being supposed to have had a 
hand in humiliating the Bishop.^ It may be argued that this eclogue 
was written prior to the secretaryship, because the sequestration of 
Grindal took place in June, 1577, and Spenser could not have had the 
oflftce before February 18, 1578, the date of Young's election. But, 
on the other hand, the expression "lyes in longing payne" would seem 
to suggest that a considerable time had elapsed between Grindal's 
humiliation and the writing of the eclogue. 

The Roffynn episode is presumptive evidence that the ecclesiasti- 
cal eclogues, those for May, July, and September — perhaps for 
February as welF — were all written while Spenser was in the employ 
of the Bishop, for the eclogues are structurally alike, each one closing 
with a fable, and this plan of uniform treatment would seem to have 
been deliberately determined upon. Now as we know that the 
September eclogue, with its fable of Roffynn, was written while 
Spenser was Bishop Young's "boye," it is altogether likely that the 
other eclogues in the series were likewise written during the secre- 
taryship. 

Finally, the gloss supports the theory that the eclogues were 
written during Spenser's association with Young, for the gloss to the 
June eclogue says that Spenser was living in Kent at the time that the 
gloss was written. 

In conclusion, though Spenser may have followed his practice of 
incorporating certain verses written at an earlier time, all of the 
evidence goes to show that the Shepheardes Calender, in the form in 

1 Of. Harington, Nugae Antiquae, II, 18; Camden, Annals, p. 494; Higglnsou, p. 306. 

' See the discussion of the February eclogue by E. A. Greenlaw, "The Shepheardes 

Calender," PMLA, XXVI, 419, and the criticism of the same by Higglnson, pp. 339-46. 
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which we have it, was conceived, written, and finished, and the gloss 
to the same prepared by his friend E.K., while the poet was secretary 
to Bishop Young. 

The next step is to determine, so far as may be, the date of the 
secretaryship. Young was elected bishop of Rochester on February 
18, 1578, and was installed on April 1, 1578. Presumably he took 
Spenser into his service immediately on becoming bishop — if, indeed, 
Spenser had not been associated with him in some capacity before — 
for, on learning of his appointment, he would naturally choose a 
secretary with some care. On December 20, 1578, Spenser presented 
Harvey with a copy of the romance called Howleglas, and this 
presentation was made at London.* Now it would seem probable — 
though of this we cannot be sure — ^that this book and The Traveller 
were presented at the same time, for, as a Fellow, Harvey could not 
easily be away from the university during terms, and on this occasion 
he had probably gone up to London for the Christmas recess. Pre- 
sumably, then, Spenser was still secretary to Young on December 20, 
1578. On the other hand, Spenser's letter to Harvey, dated October 
16, 1579, was written from Leicester House, and Spenser was then in 
the service of the earl. 

Is it possible to determine the time of Spenser's change of service 
even more exactly? The "Epistle by E.K." to Gabriel Harvey is 
dated April 10, 1579. Now, as we have seen, the gloss for June 
speaks of Spenser as being in Kent. Therefore, unless a considerable 
time elapsed between the writing of the gloss for June and of the 
"Epistle" — and this seems contrary to probability — Spenser could 
not have left the secretaryship under Young long before April 10.^ 
Yet at Easter of 1579 Spenser was in London, and apparently a 
resident there, for in a letter dated "beinge the 10 of this present, and 
as beautiful a summer daye as came this smnmer — 1579,"' Harvey 
speaks of Spenser as "de London in comitatu Middlesex,"^ alludes to 
his "lively copesmates in London,"' and in the postscript asks if 

J Macray, Annals of the Bodleian Library, p. 92. 

'To be sure the "Epistle" remarks on the poet as "being for long time furre 
estranged," but this may mean nothing more than that the writer now sees little of his 
friend. Without the weight of strong additional evidence it certainly is presimiptuous to 
take this as referring to foreign service performed for Leicester. 

' Grosart, Harvey, I, 120. 

' Ibid., 1. 121. ' Ibid., 1. 125. 
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Spenser has "so forgotten our long Westminster conference the verie 
last Ester terme."' In all probability, therefore, Spenser entered the 
service of Leicester sometime in the spring of 1579. 

In passing, it is worth the suggestion that light may also be 
thrown on the dates by the Roffynn episode. This episode is clearly 
based upon some trouble between Bishop Young and an aggressive 
Roman Catholic. Just what it was, we cannot say, but in view of 
the fact that Thomas Watson, the "chief superior of the English 
Catholic clergy," the very heart of the papal cause in England, was 
transferred to the keeping of the Bishop of Rochester at the request 
of the Bishop of Winchester, who had been burdened with the 
custody of Watson for five years, I think it not unlikely that the 
episode in some way relates to him, possibly to an effort on his part 
to win over to his own faith Young's chancellor, Lloyd (Lowder). 
Now this transference took place in January, 1579, so that, if there is 
any force in this suggestion, Spenser did not leave the service of 
Young until some time subsequent thereto. Incidentally, this would 
also seem to show that the poem was composed quickly, for the 
September eclogue would thus have to be written subsequent to 
January, 1579, and yet the gloss was composed and the "Epistle" 
written by April 10. 

In any case, the poem was written some time between January, 
1578, and April, 1579, at least a part of it was written while Spenser 
was secretary to a bishop, and the criticisms of ecclesiastical con- 
ditions, instead of reflecting the bitterness of an antagonist from 
without, express the concern of a churchman who was attached, by 
friendship and by service, to an important member of the hierarchy. 

The Mother Hubberds Tale contains two definite allusions. In 1. 
7 there is allusion to the plague, which devastated England in the 
summer of 1577 and lasted for two years, and in 1. 628 allusion to 
Elizabeth's displeasure at the marriage of Leicester and the Countess 
of Essex. As the Queen did not know of this marriage until mid- 
summer of 1579, the latter half of the poem was not written before 
August of that year. On the other hand, the allusion loses its force 
if it was not written practically at the time. 

Now the poem falls into two parts: the first being primarily a 
satire on ecclesiastical conditions; the second, a satire on the court. 

> Grosart, Harvey, I, 124. 100 
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The latter again falls into two divisions: the first, describing the Fox 
and Ape at Court, with its contrast of the true and the false courtier, 
and its berating of Burleigh; the second, the assumption of the Lion's 
power by the Fox and Ape, with their discomfiture when the Lion 
wakes, a very harsh piece of satire. There seems every reason to 
believe that this last episode is, as Professor Greenlaw has so ably 
maintained,* a warning of the danger of an alliance between Elizabeth 
and the duke of Alengon. 

What then are the most probable dates for the composition of this 
poem? Leicester was bitterly opposed to the marriage; Spenser of 
course knew that this was the case. Moreover, it was because of 
Leicester's opposition that Simier had revealed to Elizabeth the truth 
of the Earl's marriage. What more natural than that the young 
poet, anxious to secure the further favor of his patron, should employ 
his choice gift of satire to deride his master's enemies ? Who knows, 
in fact, but the patron placed the order himself ? Now the marriage 
negotiations reached their height in October, 1579, so presumably the 
poem was written before this. Furthermore, on October 13, Stubbs 
lost his right hand for having written his Gaping Gulph, a satire on 
the proposed marriage, and it is hardly to be supposed that Spenser 
would have courted a like punishment. 

Taking these events into account, and remembering that it was in 
the simimer that the Queen learned of Leicester's marriage, one is 
forced to conclude that the latter half of the poem was written 
between August 1 and October 13. A young poet-courtier, full of 
glowing hopes for the future and yet shocked at the baseness of court 
life, with true Renaissance resourcefulness and disregard of con- 
sistency contrives to depict the hypocrisy and intrigues of the court 
and yet at the same time to flatter his patron as the ideal courtier and 
to salve his wounded pride by an allegorical satire on his enemies. 
The first part of the poem could have been written any time between 
the summer of 1577 and the summer of 1579, but is it not altogether 
likely that, just as the satire on court life is written from first-hand 
observation, the satire on ecclesiastical conditions is written from like 
observation, and is the outcome of Spenser's intimate contact with 
them ? While he had heard at Cambridge much discussion of these 

1 "Spenser and the Earl of Leicester," P M LA, XXV, 555. 
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evils, as a bishop's secretary he met them in the concrete. So I take 
it that this first part of the poem was written in 1578 or 1579, when 
Spenser was secretary to Young or shortly after he had left the office. 
Perhaps the middle of the poem, with its transition from Church to 
State, actually marks the poet's change of secretaryship from Young 
to Leicester. 

So much for the dates of the Shepheardes Calender and the Mother 
Hubberds Tale. It has been found that the criticism of ecclesiastical 
affairs contained in these poems was written, in the main at least, 
when Spenser himself was actually in the service of the church, or had 
shortly before been in such service. We must henceforth interpret 
the poet's Puritanism in the light of this fact. 

And now to return to the question so long in abeyance: Was 
Spenser opposed to the hierarchy ? At least he was willing to serve 
under it. Did he disbelieve in bishops ? At least he could say of one 
who was conspicuous "for his quickness in government," 

Shepheardes sich, God mought us many send. 
That doen so carefully theyr flocks tend. 

But there is not wanting more specific evidence than this, for the 
poet's attitude toward the hierarchy is expressly defined in the May 
eclogue. Piers gives a review of the history of the priesthood from 
apostolic times, showing how God's ministers had gradually departed 
from the unworldly traditions of the Apostolic church, when Christ 
was the sole possession of value, until 

Some gan to gape for greedie govemaunce. 
And match them selfe with mighty potentates, 
Lovers of Lordship, and troublers of states. 

Taken by itself this passage might be regarded as showing antipathy 
to the hierarchy, as voicing the Puritan protest against Lords 
Spiritual, but it is provided with a very careful gloss in which those 
who would destroy the organization of the church are condemned as 
malicious and destructive. It is not to be thought that Spenser 
would have been so hypocritical as to allow this gloss to misrepresent 
his feeling toward the opponents of the church : " Some gan, meant of 
the Pope, and his Antichristian prelates, which usurpe a tyrannical 
dominion in the Churche, and with Peters counterfeit keyes open a 
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wide gate to al wickednesse and violent government, nought here 
spoken as of purpose to deny fatherly rule and governaunce (as some 
maliciously of late have done, to the great unreste and hinderaunce 
of the Churche) but to displaye the pride and disorder of such, as, in 
steede of feeding their sheepe, indeede feede of theyr sheepe." 
"Fatherly rule" is the rule of the bishop, who is, in the customary 
language of the church, the "Reverend Father in God." This gloss, 
whether written by Spenser or by one of his friends, is expressly 
designed to voice the poet's attitude toward the organization of the 
church. 

There can be no question that in these eclogues Spenser condemns 
in strongest terms the pomp and greed of worldly-minded ecclesiastics, 
their love of office for its own sake, of soft living, of fat benefices, of 
fine linen and robes, but in each of the three eclogues he holds up for 
admiring approval a godly bishop in contrast, in the May and July 
eclogues Bishop Grindal, in the September eclogue Bishop Young. 
The July eclogue is practically devoted to a contrast of Grindal and 
Aylmer, and the September eclogue pays this tribute to Bishop 
Young: 

Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight, 

For not but well mought him betight: 

He is so meeke, wise, and merciable, 

And with his word his worke is convenable. 



Shepheardes sich, God mought us many send, 
That doen so carefully theyr flocks tend. 

If we could know more of the character of Bishop Young, it would 
be fortunate, but we do know that he was a friend of Grindal's, having 
at one time been his chaplain, having preached the sermon when he 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and having been recom- 
mended by him for the headship of Pembroke College.' We also 
know that he was regarded as an efficient administrator and a ready 
scholar, that, as master of Pembroke and vice-chancellor, he objected 
to the ecclesiastical commissioners exercising any jurisdiction within 
the university in the matter of vestments,^ that he was loved and 
admired by his students,' that, on his own testimony, he never sought 

> See Strype, Grindal. p. 460. ' See Harvey's letters, frequently. 

■ Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 
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preferment,' that he lived very frugally and deplored the extravagance 
of the day/ and that he was not afraid to address the great Burleigh 
fearlessly and vigorously when occasion required.' Such a man rep- 
resented the type of chancellor of whom Spenser approved. 

To summarize in the briefest terms this answer to the question of 
Spenser's loyalty to the establishment, the poet's service under Bishop 
Young, the praise of Grindal and Young in the eclogues, and the very 
carefully expressed gloss, all are evidence that he upheld the order of 
the church. 

On the other hand, his scathing denunciations of ecclesiastical 
abuses are evidence that he felt that some of the worst foes of the 
church were those of her own household, pastors who, instead of 
feeding their sheep, "fed of them." The first part of the Mother 
Hubberds Tale and the ecclesiastical eclogues are a warning to the 
evangelical wing of the church against the twofold danger of a 
re-establishment of Roman-Catholicism and of the continuance in 
the national church of practices akin to those of Rome. As a Low 
Churchman, he did not recognize any very sharp line between the 
High Churchman and the Roman Catholic, and appreciated the 
constant danger of the High Church party swinging over to Roman 
Catholicism if a turn in public affairs should warrant it. The 
September eclogue in particular, after depicting in true Elizabethan 
fashion the supposed evil practices of Rome, points out the similar- 
ities between the corruption of the Roman church and of the Anglican 
church,* likens the Papists to wolves, and the High Church party to 
foxes, and alludes with alarm to the aggressiveness of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. The Bishop of Rochester and his young secre- 
tary were probably peculiarly alive to this danger, for Kent lay on the 
seaboard and Rochester was a natural port of entry for the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. When one recalls that thirteen such mission- 
aries landed in 1578 and twenty-one in 1579, it is easy to understand 
the alarm that dictated the following verses: 

Yes, but they gang in more secret wise, 
And with sheepes clothing doen hem disguise. 
They wallie not widely as they were wont, 

1 Strype, Annals, IV, 315. ' Ibid. ■ Ibid. 

< LI. 74-135. 
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For feare of raungers and the great hunt, 
But prively proUing to and froe, 
Enaunter they mought be inly knowe. 

I think the examination of the evidence has now been carried far 
enough to justify the conclusion that Spenser as a young man was a 
Low Churchman belonging to that earnest part of men who, without 
any disloyalty to the church, felt that it needed purifying, needed to 
be relieved from political machinations, needed a better educated and 
a more godly clergy, needed to be protected against the encroach- 
ments of Rome. 

In one respect Spenser held a position that was not characteristic 
of any party to the ecclesiastical controversies, and that was his 
extreme antipathy to marriage among the clergy. This is interesting 
as showing his independence. It might be thought at first blush that 
he assumed this attitude to court royal approval, but the fact that he 
boldly ridiculed Elizabeth's distrust of preaching and prophesying 
ought to relieve him from this charge. 

I see no reason for thinking that Spenser materially changed his 
views about the church as he grew older; though he may have grown 
somewhat more conservative with years and with long public 
service. In the View of the Present State of Ireland, written twelve or 
fifteen years later than The Shepheardes Calender and Mother Hubberds 
Tale, one meets the same indignation at trifling ministers, the same 
contempt for their marriage: 

It is greate wonder to see the oddes which is betweene the zeale of Popish 
priests, and the Ministers of the Gospell; for they spare not to come out of 
Spayne, from Rome, and from Rhemes, by long toyle and dangerous travell 
hither, where they know perill of death awayteth them, and noe rewarde nor 
richess to be founde, only to drawe the people to the Church of Rome; 
whereas some of our idell ministers, having a waye for credit and estimation 
thereby opened unto them, and having the livings of the countrey offered 
them, without paynes, and without perrill, will neither for the same, nor for 
any love of God, nor zeale of religion, nor for all the good they might doe by 
winning of soe many sowles to God, be drawen foorth from their warme nests 
and theyre sweete loves side to looke out into Godes harvest, which is even 
readye for the sickle, and all the fields yellowe long agoe: doubtless those 
good old godly Fathers will (I fear me) rise up in the Daye of Judgment to 
condemn them.' 

' Macmillan edition, p. 479. 
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In a later passage of the same essay he expresses impatience with 
those who criticize the form and order of the church, but whether this 
shows any change in his attitude altogether depends on just what he 
had in mind when he spoke of "form" and "order": 

Next care in religion is to builde up and repayre all the ruinous churches, 
whereof the most parte lye even within the grounde, and some that have been 
lately repayred are so unhandsomelye patched and thatched, that men doe 
even shunne the places for the uncomeliness thereof; therefore I would wish 
that there were order taken to have them built in some better form, according 
to the churches of England; for the outward shew (assure your seLfe) doth 
greatlye drawe the rude people to the reverencing and frequenting thereof, 
what ever some of our late to nice fooles saye, "there is nothing in the 
seemelye forme and comely orders of the churche."^ 

Be that as it may, he was certainly out of sympathy with the 
Marprelate school, for whether Jonson was right or not in identifying 
the Blatant Beast with the Puritans,'' there is general agreement that 
the following lines from the Cantos of Mutabilitie^ are a contemptuous 
reference to the lugubrious gravity of a certain type of Puritan: 

And backward yode, as Bargemen wont to fare. 

Bending their force contrary to their face ; 

Like that ungracious crew which faines demurest grace. 

Again and again Spenser advocates the golden mean in the various 
relations and activities of life : the golden mean between communism 
and monopoly, between wealth and poverty, between abstinence and 
self-indulgence, between prudishness and wantonness, between the 
life of activity and the life of contemplation. I believe that he was 
also a consistent advocate of the golden mean in matters ecclesiastical. 

F. M. Padelford 
University op Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 

• Macmillan edition, p. 680. 

'See Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden, Edinburgh, 1711, p. 225. 

3 VII vii 35, 7-9. 
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